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perience of the " healthy understanding." Knowledge is both subjective 
and objective, colored by the nature of consciousness, yet not wholly so ; 
while the modes of judgment, natural laws, the very conceptions of truth 
and falsehood are generalizations of the individual's reaction upon his 
environment and simply the expression of what has been found useful in 
the course of racial development with no implications of an unrelated or 
absolute validity. The entire tendency of the exposition is in the direction 
of complete acceptance of the logical consequences of the initial position, 
and as such is of value. To be sure, the contradictions resulting from such 
a consistent empiricism seem rather patent ; but the program given is per- 
haps too brief for any just estimate of its significance, and a further de- 
velopment of the views in question is much to be desired. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 
Wells College. 



Der dofifielte Standpunkt in der Psychologic Von Mary Whiton Cal- 
kins. Leipzig, Veit & Comp., 1905. — pp. 80. 

Professor Calkins here repeats, with some shift of emphasis and detail, 
the views upon certain methodological questions already set forth in her 
Introduction to Psychology. Her object is twofold: "erstens die Darle- 
gung der Berichtigung beider Ansichten, der Vorgangspsychologie sowohl 
alsder Ichpsychologie, unddie [der] sich darausergebende[n]Moglichkeit, 
jedes Gebiet der Psychologie konsequent von beiden Seiten aus zu behan- 
deln ; zweitens, die Erbringung des Beweises, dass die Ansicht der Ichpsy- 
chologie doch die griindlichere ist, und dass sie auch das Notige der Vor- 
gangspsychologie in sich einschliesst. ' ' A necessary preliminary to the dis- 
cussion, however, is the establishment of the nature and number of the 
conscious elements ; and it is, accordingly, to this problem that the first of 
the three chapters is addressed. Professor Calkins is obliged, by limitations 
of space, to write dogmatically ; she is also justified in this regard by her 
previous publications in English. As I have, in the following criticism, to 
meet the same obligation, I may perhaps be allowed to plead a similar 
justification. 

The author's table of elements is well-known, and need not here be 
reprinted. The reason that I cannot accept it is one of the principal 
reasons urged in its favor : the fact that it serves equally well for the two 
kinds of psychology (pp. 35, 38, etc.). How a process-consciousness and 
an ego-consciousness can be analyzed into the same elements, without the 
reduction of the latter to the former, I cannot see. And I believe that 
the setting up of relational alongside of sensational or substantive and 
affectional or attributive elements is a mistake directly traceable to this 
initial confusion. No psychologist would deny the occurrence of relational 
functions in consciousness ; but I cannot understand how one can main- 
tain the existence of specific relational structures. At any rate, I have 
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never come across a relational function the structure of which could not 
be analyzed, at least in schema, — minute analysis is oftentimes very diffi- 
cult, — into the 'substantive' and 'attributive' elements. With the 
admission of relational elements into a psychological system, the system 
ceases to be psychological, and becomes so far logical. Take an instance : 
the feeling of familiarity analyzes into the relational feelings of ' same ' and 
of 'past.' The former is " relatively simple " (p. 55), — whatever that may 
precisely mean. The latter is made up of the feelings of temporal ' mo- 
ment ' and of ' unchangeableness.' Well ! But why should not this, again, 
analyze into the feelings of duration and of stability ? And so one might go 
on. And if one took, instead of Unveranderlichkeit, the terms of the Intro- 
duction to Psychology, 'irrevocable,' ' unrevivable,' one's analysis might 
turn out very differently. The relational element, in my opinion, is born 
of the spirit of the older functional associationism, the besetting sin of which 
lay in its confusion of fact with meaning. 

The second chapter seeks to validate the distinction between process- 
psychology and ego-psychology, the ' science of ideas ' and ' science of 
selves ' of the Introduction. The distinction is of the same type as that 
which I have myself drawn between structural and functional psychology. 
Process-psychology and structural psychology are, indeed, to all intents 
and purposes the same. There is, however, a difference between the 
standpoints of ego-psychology and functional psychology. While the 
latter discusses the office of mind in the economy of the psychophysical 
organism, the former searches out the 'self in every consciousness, and 
determines the attitudes or phases of this self. I am not sure that I com- 
pletely understand Professor Calkins's position in this chapter. If, however, 
she means not simply that every consciousness is epistemologically ' refer- 
able ' to a self, ' implies ' a self, but that selfhood, the self-attitude is intro- 
spectively discoverable in every consciousness (pp. 77, etc.), then I can only 
say that her mind must differ from mine not specifically but generically. 
Self-consciousness is, certainly, part of the subject-matter of psychology ; 
but it is, I think, of comparatively rare occurrence. And it would seem 
more natural, after structural analysis, to treat of it as one among the 
whole number of mental functions than to make it the differentia of a 
whole psychology. In other words, if we confine ourselves to psychology, — 
and the epistemological reference is irrelevant to psychology, — functional 
psychology seems to me to include the science of selves, and thus, as the 
wider, to be the preferable phrase. I notice in passing that process- 
psychology is set down as causal (pp. 33, 37, etc.). Whatever the author's 
belief (p. 38), this statement should have been less peremptorily made. 

The third chapter attempts to prove, by a series of comparisons, that 
ego-psychology is more fundamental than, and ' includes ' the essentials 
of, process-psychology. The latter point is very simply proved. It turns 
out, despite the possibility of reduction of the process- and the ego-con- 
sciousness to the same elements, that the ego-consciousness — has extra 
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elements of its own. These additional elements (save the mark !) are 
' attitudes,' Phasen or Haltungen of consciousness (p. 37). Now, of course, 
if you define physiology to include anatomy as well as physiology proper, 
you make physiology wider than anatomy. We are back again at the 
question of the elements. A total function can be analyzed, in my judg- 
ment, only into simpler constituent functions ; and among these there may 
be ultimate 'attitudes.' But I do not assent to the bracketing of the ulti- 
mate functions with the elementary processes as ' components ' of a single 
consciousness. The other point, of the more fundamental importance of 
ego-psychology, is treated in connection with volition and belief, if I 
rightly comprehend these sections, the difference between the two psychol- 
ogies here consists in the fact that ego-psychology reveals, not only ele- 
ments, but also an active personal relation of the self to other selves, or to 
the general environment, which is wholly inaccessible to process-psychology. 
This is a revelation of something deeper, more far-reaching, more funda- 
mental, than are the results of analysis. The issue, doubtless, is a fair 
one. Elsewhere, in speaking of structural, functional, and genetic psy- 
chology, I have said : " No one of these three psychologies is ' better ' psy- 
chology — psychology in a more real sense of the word — than any other." 
I am still inclined to maintain this thesis. Functional psychology may be 
the psychology to follow if one desires to proceed into logic or ethics or 
aesthetics or theory of knowledge. But, once more, we are, as psycholo- 
gists, talking psychology ; and, for a psychology, the process-psychology 
and the ego-psychology of the author must, surely, be considered equally 
essential. 

The book is well printed and indexed, and the footnote references are 
judiciously chosen. But why does the author refer to Lipps's " Tatsachen " 
and to Muller's " Ueber die Aufmerksamkeit ? " There are no such 

books. t- T> t- 

E. B. T. 

Essai sitr les elements et 1' evolution de la moralite. Par M. Mauxion. 
Paris, F. Alcan, 1904. —pp. vi, 169. 

This little work is an expansion of two articles published in the Revue 
Philosophique in 1903, and summarized in the January, 1904, issue of this 
Review. It contains a polemic against the French sociological school of 
ethicists (prominently represented by Dr. Julien Pioger), with which it takes 
issue on two grounds ; first, because of abuse of the biological analogy and 
of the fiction of a social consciousness ; and, secondly, because of the re- 
duction of all morality to the sole principle of solidarity. The author, as a 
true positivist, makes his appeal to the facts as they are, and finds morality 
(in the sense of the moral ideal, not of moral practice) to consist of three 
distinct elements, — one aesthetical (individual perfection), one logical 
(justice in its various forms), and one sympathetic (pity and love). These 
are conceived, not as mere aspects of a unitary whole, but as separable 



